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SOME NOTES ON THE ANGASS 
LANGUAGE * 

Introduction. 

Angass as a name for the language spoken in the Bauchi 
Highlands is a word of Hausa origin. A native of the 
country is accordingly called Angassawa, an Angass man ; 
though the name used by the people of the country for 
themselves is Karang. The language belongs to the Negro 
group, as the following notes will show. No phonetic 
analysis was supplied by the author; the consonants and 
vowels must therefore be given the sounds which they most 
usually represent in African languages. 

"H" final was used in the case of certain words; but no 
explanation was given. Either a rise of tone was intended, 
or the preceding vowel was considered to be more tense ; but 
as the use of "h" final has now been discontinued in work 
of this kind, 2 the preceding vowel only will be given in these 
notes and the "h" final omitted. The sound this "h" was 
intended to denote will be marked by an acute accent over 
the preceding vowel. In one or two cases in these notes the 
"h" is already omitted, the following word apparently 
obliterating the change of tone or tenseness of the vowel. 
This distinction is preserved, though it is not quite clear that 
such distinction was intentional. 

Further, the writing of "ay " for the diphthongal sound of 
the long "i" in words like "time" is now so generally given 
by "ai " that this change has also been made. Songhai, for 
instance, is now taking the place of the old spelling Songhay ; 
outside the West African area, the use of "ai" for this diph- 

1 These useful notes sent by Mr. Geo. Ormsby, give the best sketch of this 
interesting language that has yet been published. 

2 E.g., Azande, used to be written Asandeh. 
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thong has been practically universal for more than twenty 
years. Except for these two changes, the notes are repro- 
duced as originally written. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns. 

Singular Plural 

hone, this konemd or kodamd, those 

kopand, that kopannemd, those 

They precede the Noun, and do not appear to change for 
Gender. 

There is also an inseparable form made by dropping the 
first syllable ko of the preceding forms; thus 

Singular Plural 

-ne, this -nemd, these 

-pand, that -pannemd, those 

kone gorum gu, this man fell 

kopand gorum su, that man ran away 

kopannemd gorumd pa hok, those men are fighting 

konemd (or kodamd) gorumd pd ale zin ka, these men 

are not telling the truth 
gorumne ale zin, this man told the truth 
gorumpand wat brung, that man stole the horse 
matnemd avong celli, those women are washing pots 
matpannemd kirmut, those women are frightened. 

The Relative Pronoun. 

The Relative Pronoun "who," "which" is given by the 
invariable word nai. It stands at the beginning of the 
relative clause. 

gan muat gorum, nai wat brung fana, I beat the man, 

who stole my horse 
lu, nai golong yok, nye gu, the house, which the chief 

built, fell down 
matmd, nai avong celli, ma gu nung am, the women, who 

wens washing pots, fell into the water 
mat, nai le, bal, the woman, who was sick, is well 
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The Interrogative Pronouns. 

The Interrogative Pronouns "who," "which," 



'what," are 



as follows : 



Singular 
wS 

kodangi 
mai 



Plural 
womi who 
which 
what 



we do ne, who is this 

ra we, who are you 

mai do ne, what is this 

aroot mai, what do you want 

kodangi wat brung, which (of you) stole the horse. 

The Adjectival Interrogative "what" is denoted by the 
invariable word dang placed after the noun. 

brung dang su de, what horse has run away 
gorumd dang do de, what men are they 
mat dang ja de, what woman has come 

The Article. 

There appears to be no article in Angass; thus Golong 
means a chief, the chief, or simply chief. 



Personal Pronouns. 

There are three forms of the personal pronoun. They are 

Singular. 
2nd form. 



1st form. 



3rd form. 



gan 


na or an 


fana I 


rd 


rd 


fd thou 


ye 




fee thou 


nye 


ke 


kinne he 


ye 


Plural. 


she 


1st form. 


2nd form. 


3rd form. 


mun 


mu 


funu we 


woon 


woon 


fu you 


md 


md 


kutnd they 
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Generally, as subject to the verb, 

a. The 1st form is preferred for the Present Tense of the 

active and for the Past Tense of the Passive. 

b. The 2nd form is preferred for the Past and 

Future Tenses of the Active. The form an is used 
for the first person singular of the future. 

c. The 3rd form is preferred for the Present and Future 

Tenses of the Passive. 

The 2nd and 3rd persons appear to be frequently inter- 
changed, especially in the forms rd and ke. 

gan do golong, I am the chief 
ra do Karang, you are an Angassawa 
nye do fivan, he is a slave 
mun neown, we are wet 
woon pa le, you are sick 
md mut, they are dead 
ke sim, he slept 
gan do gwacut, I am a trader 

md pa kirmut kinne, they are frightening him, he is being 
frightened. 

The Reflexive Pronoun. 

The Reflexive forms of the Personal Pronouns are denoted 
by shikai. The particular form which the Pronoun then 
assumes are given in the following list : — 

gan shikaina, I myself mu shikainu, we ourselves 

rd shikaird, thou thyself woon shikaiwu y you yourselves 

nye shikaikinne, he himself md shikaimd, they themselves 

ye shikaikinne, she herself 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME NOTES ON THE ANGASS 
LANGUAGE 

{Continued) 

The Indefinite Pronouns 

These are four in number : — 

gwoce some one kowai any one ; every one ; each one 
bece some thing kodang anything ; any ; each 

With the negative word dekka they make : — 

gwoce dekka, no one bece dekka, nothing 

gwoce je lu, some one came into the room 
gan lam bece, I have lost something 
gwoce lu de? is there any one in the room ? 
apun kodang, give me anything 
aran kodang, tie up each one 

Kowai, any one, every one, is only used by itself in answer 
to a question. Where "any one" or "every one" is used in 
English as subject or object, the sense is rendered by the use 
of a noun or personal pronoun qualified by some such word 
as "all"; e.g., 

we ke je de? kowai, who is going to come? every one 
we ke met Wokkos? kowai, who is to go to Wokkos? 

anyone 
md le kishok, every one is sick (lit., they are all sick) 

The Possessive Pronouns 

There are two forms of the Possessive Pronoun, separable 
and inseparable. 

i. The separable forms of the Possessive Pronoun are formed 
by prefixing mu to the 2nd form of the Personal Pronoun, 
except in t"he third person, when the first form is used. Also, 
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in the first and third persons plural, the second "m" is 
changed to "n." The forms are therefore : — 

Singular. Plural. 

muna my m&nu our 

murd thy mUwoon your 

mitnye his mtirnd theirs 

They follow the Noun : — 

brung ne muna, this horse is brung ne mtinu, this horse is 

mine ours 

brung ne murd, this horse is brung ne muwoon, this horse is 



thine 



yours 



brung ne munye, this horse is brung ne mund, this horse is 
his theirs 

ii. The inseparable forms of the Possessive Pronoun are 
identical with the 3rd form of the Personal Pronoun. They 
are as follows : 

fana, my funu, our 

fa, thy fu your 

fee* 

kinne, his kumd y their 

They also follow the Noun : — 
jong fana, my bow jong funu, our bow 

jong fa, thy bow jong fwu, your bow 

jong fee, 
jong kinne, his bow jong kumd their bow 

The Noun 

The Prefix " go " corresponds to "mai " in Hausa, and many 
Nouns are formed by prefixing "go " to Verbs and Adjectives ; 

fwatn, to be blind . . gofwam, a blind man 
leb> to send .... goleb, a messenger 

liok, to fight .... goliok, a soldier 

Added to Nouns, the prefix "go" gives the idea of 
possession; e.g., 

brung, a horse . . . go-brung, a horse boy 

wok, a house . . . go-wok, the owner of a house 
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The Genitive is formed by inserting the word "ku" between 
the noun denoting the thing possessed and the possessor; 

brung ku golong, the King's horse 
pukking ku fwor, the bank of the river 

The Plural is formed by adding the syllable "md" to the 
singular; e.g., 

maty a woman matmdy women 

Jong, a bow jongmd, bows 

If the Noun already ends in "m," only "d" is added; e.g., 

gorum, a man gorumdy men 

Except, yem % a boy jebma boys 

As a matter of fact jebma is the Sura word for boys, the 
singular being in Sura jep, a boy. Many of the words in 
Sura and Angass are identical. 

Adjectives 

Adjectives follow the Noun which they qualify, and do not 
change for Gender or Number. 

The Verb 

The Verb "to be" is rendered by "do" with the first form 
of the Personal Pronoun. 





Singular. 




Plural. 


gan doy I am 




mun doy we are 


rd doy 


thou art 




woon doy you are 


ye doy 


» » 






nye do^ 


, he is 




md doy they are 


ye do y 


she is 








gan do golongy 


I 


am the chief 




nye do bis y 


it 


is bad 



woon do gocutmdy you are traders 
mat do kuny the woman is old 

Used as a copula, the verb "to be " is frequently omitted. 
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The Verb "to have" is rendered by "k6" with the first 
form of the Personal Pronoun. 

Singular. Plural. 

gan ke, I have mun ke, we have 

rd ke, thou hast woon ke, you have 

ye ke, „ „ 

nye ke, he has md ke, they have 

ye ke, she has 

gan ke brung, I have a horse 
rd ke nong, you have a cow 
nye kejong he has a bow 
The Present Tense of the ordinary Verb is formed by prefix- 
ing to the simple form of the verb the first form of the 
Personal Pronoun followed by the Auxiliary Verb "£d" ; 
thus, from sim, to sleep : — 

gan po sim, I am sleeping 
md po sim, they are sleeping 
The Past Tense is formed by prefixing to the simple form 
of the Verb the second form of the Personal Pronoun ; thus, 

from sim, to sleep : — 

na sim, I slept 

ke sim, he slept 
The Future Tense is formed by prefixing the second form of 
the Personal Pronoun to the Verb met, to go, and adding 
the simple verb root to this combination. The pronoun, in 
the first person singular, is an, not na ; and in the first person 
plural, mun, not mu. Thus, from sim, to sleep : — 
an met sim, I will sleep 
mun met sim, we will sleep 
When the time of the action is indicated by some other 
phrase or word in the sentence, met can be omitted. 

The verb eyal, to arise, to start, is also used as an Auxiliary 
Verb with a Future significance. It is not as common as 
met; and, when used, adds to the future signification the 
further idea of intent or purpose. 

The Imperative is formed by prefixing "a" to the simple 
form of the verb ; e.g., 

asim, sleep amet, go 
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The Infinitive is expressed by the use of the simplest form 
of the verb without the addition of any particle ; e.g., 

muat, to beat; jee, to come; sim, to sleep 

Ke is occasionally placed before the verb, but its use is 
not at present clear. 

The Passive form is expressed by merely converting the 
phrase into the Active, and using md, they, as subject. 

It is, in fact, the third person plural of the preceding tenses, 
with appropriate object. 

md pd muat fana, they are beating me, i.e., I am being 

beaten 
md muat gan, they beat me, i.e., I was beaten 
md met muat fana, they will beat me, i.e., I shall be 

beaten 
Except : — 

i. The Imperative Passive which is formed by prefixing 
"u" to the simple form of the verb; e.g., 

umuat, let him be beaten 

ii. Possibly a Narrative Tense formed with "feo." In 
many cases, however, ko might mean "when " : — 

ko ma muat gan, and they beat me, i.e., and (when) I 
was beaten 

The Negative is expressed by placing " ka " after the verb 
for the active voice; or "fea" after the subject for the passive 
voice ; e.g., 

gan pa sim ka, I am not sleeping 

md pd muat fana ka, I am not being beaten 

A Question is asked by adding the syllable "i" at the end 
of the sentence ; e.g., 

md pd muat kinne a, is he being beaten ? 

Tenses of the Verb 
Active Voice 

Infinitive. 
Muat, to beat 
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Present 

Singular. Plural. 

gan pd muat,. I am beating mun pd muat, we are beating 

ra pd muat, thou art beating woon pd muat, you are beating 
ye pd muat, „ „ 

nye pd muat, he is beating md pd muat, they are beating 

ye pd muat, she is beating 

Past 

Singular. Plural. 

na muat, I beat mu muat y we beat 

rd muaty thou beatest woon muat, you beat 
ye muaty „ „ 

ke muat he (or she) beat md muat, they beat 

Future 

Singular. Plural. 

an met muat y I will beat mun met muat, we will beat 

rd met muat, thou wilt beat woon met muat, you will beat 
ye met muat, „ „ „ 

ke met muat, he (or she) will md met muat, they will beat 
beat 

Imperative 

amuat, beat 
Passive Voice 

Present 

Singular. Plural. 

md pd muat f ana, I am being md pd muat funu, we are being 

beaten beaten 

mdpd muat fa, thou art be- md pd-muat fu you are be- 
ing beaten ing beaten 

mdpd muat fee, 

md pd muat kinne, he (or she) md pd muat kumd, they are be- 

is being ing beaten 
beaten 

Past 

Singular. Plural. 

md muat gan, I was beaten md muat mun, we were 

beaten 
md muat ra, thou wast md muat woon, you were 

beaten beaten 

md muat ye, 



6o 
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Past (continued). 

Singular. Plural. 

md muat nye % he was md tnuat ma> they were 

beaten beaten 

md muat ye> she was 

beaten 

Narrative Tense 

Singular. Plural. 

ko md muat gan, (when) I was ko md muat mun> (when) we 
beaten, &c. were 

beaten, 
ko md muat rd, ko md muat woon, &c. 

ko md muat ye^ 
ko md muat nye, ko md muat ma, 

Future 

Singular. Plural. 

md met muatfana,l shall be md met muatfunu, we shall be 

beaten beaten 

md met muatfa t thou shalt md met muatfu, you shall be 

be beaten beaten 
md met muat fee, 

md met muat kinne, he (or she) md met muat kumd, they will be 

will be beaten 

beaten 









Imperative 










umuat nye } let him be beaten 








Numerals 






I 


gok 


12 


pobab 


90 


tirk pofar 


2 


bab 


13 


sar po kwan 


100 


tirk sar 


3 


kwan 


14 


sar po fur 


101 


tirk sar po gok 


4 


fur 


20 


tirk bab 


120 


tirk sar po tirk 


5 


pate 


21 


tirk bab po gok 




bab 


6 


pemee 


30 


tirkwan 


121 


tirk sar po tirk 


7 


pobab 


40 


tirk fur 




bab po gok 


8 


pokun 


50 


tirk pate 


200 


dari bab 


9 


pofar 


60 


tirk pimi 


300 


dari kwan 


IO 


sar 


70 


tirk pobab 


IOOO 


dari sar 


ii 


pogok 


80 


tirk pokun 
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It will be noticed that 7 and 12 are represented by the same 
word pobab, without any apparent distinction in pronuncia- 
tion. 1 

The Ordinal Numbers are formed by prefixing either " da " 
or "go" indifferently to the Cardinals, except putum, first. 

dabab, or gobab, second 
dakwan, or gokwan, third 

The ordinal numbers do not appear to be used above 
nineteen. 

The Adverbial Numerals, once, twice, &c, are formed by 
prefixing "shak" to the cardinal numbers; e.g., 

shak gok, once^ shak bab, twice; shak kwan, thrice 

The Distributive Numerals are denoted by repeating the 
cardinal numbers; e.g., 

pun goruma bab bab, give two to each man 

Fractional Numbers are denoted by prefixing "yid" to the 
cardinal numbers; e.g., 

yid gok, a half; yid kwan y a third; yid fur, a quarter 

1 Probably Angass distinguishes words by Intonation, as all other members of the 
Negro group do. — Ed. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE ANGASS 
LANGUAGE 

{Continued) 



Useful Sentences 
1. To Illustrate the Tenses of the Verb— 



I want to go 
I want him to go. 
I want a drink. 
I am ready to go. 
I went to shoot. 
I will try to return. 
Yesterday I shot a guineafowl. 
Yesterday I fell into the river. 
I paid you yesterday. 
To-morrow I will shoot a guinea- 
fowl. 
I will pay you to-morrow. 
I sent a man to bring a horse. 

He went to seek the horse. 
I sent him to bring the horse. 
I am afraid I may be driven away. 
If I cross the river, I shall fall into 
the water. 

2. For Every Day- 
Do you understand? 
I understand. 

Tell them not to run away. 
Tell them not to be frightened. 
It is going to rain. 
Tell the truth. 

Go to Ch and buy eggs. 

Give me water. 



gan pd rote met (or ke met). 

gan pd rote nye met. 

gan pd rote ke shai. 

gan pd dur kishok met. 

gan met car ke pus. 

an met dar kumbai. 

ddn na pus tome. 

ddn ddn na tax dun am. 

na eng ra ddn ddn. 

dare an met pus tome. 

an eng rd a" dare. 

na leb gorum ke jee brung (or fee 

brung). 
nye met gee brung. 
na leb nye jee ke brung. 
an kermut mantd md cun gan. 
kodang adel am dedare, an tax dun 

am. 



afot? 

x ng'a fot. 

aid ma manasu. 

aU ma mantd kermut. 

fwan ke mette. 

ale zin. 

amet C cut ess. 

pun am' ng'an. 



These variants of an and gan suggest dialectic influence. — Ed. 
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Wake me early. 

I want to get up early to-morrow. 

I salute you. 

There is a man in the room. 

You must not be frightened of the 
white man. 

Don't run away from him; come 
and talk to him. 

The white man does not want to 
make trouble. 

He only punishes people who fight 
and steal. 

The white man pays for every- 
thing he gets. 

If he sends a messenger to a vil- 
lage, the messenger must pay 
for his food. 

If anyone comes to your village, 
and takes food, or anything, 
without paying for it, come and 
tell the European. 

3. For Travelling- 
How far is it to Ch ? 

It is very far. 

It is not far. 

Is it a good road? 

No, it is a bad road. 

There are a lot of stones. 

Is it going to rain? 

Can I get food in this town? 

I want food for thirty men. 

I want two bundles of corn for my 

horse. 
I will pay for what I get. 
Do you want money or beads? 
What is the price of the food? 
This is not enough. 
I want ten calabashes more. 
This is enough. 
There is too much. 
I only want fifteen calabashes. 
We will start at dawn. 
Is there much water in the river? 
It is very deep. 



anun gan derimbit. 

na rote nok eyal derimbit, 

an tok k'rd (sing.); an tok woon 

(plur.). 
gorum ni de lu. 
ka kermut ke Baturi kd, 

man asu nye ka; ajee atok kinne. 

Baturi nye rote shok bis kd. 

nye gam shok bis goliokma makun 

gowatma gok. 
kodang Baturi kat, nye eng. 

kodang ke leb goleb ke yil, eng 
bissai kinne, 

kodang gorum ke jee ke yil fa, ke 
Id bissai, ko ke Id mai, eng ka, 
ajee ale* Baturi. 



rang s6n C- 



s6n dung dung. 

sdn ka. 

ar rut dd? 

hash, ar bis. 

irriik de dung dung. 

fwan ke mette d? 

aman kat bissai ke yil nd? 

na rote bissai ke gorum tirkwan. 

na rote bacai bab ke brung fana, 

1 mai an kat, gan eng. 

rd rote jilmat, ko weara? 

jilmat bissai kurang? 

tong kd. 

na rote dema sar guot. 

dd tong, or koni tong, 

dd dung dung. 

na rote dema sar po pat gok. 

mun met eyal f>otampi, 

am dung dung ke fwor d? 

nye ddsdn dung dung. 



1 Presumably for Nat, the N becoming m by dissimilation from a following n. 
Cf. dun am in the water, for dum <ww,— -[Ed.] 
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Run and tell the carriers to wait 

at the stream. 
I want ten carriers at once. 
I want thirteen carriers to-morrow 

early. 
I cannot reach them; they have 

already crossed the river. 
Tell the carriers to go quickly. 
Take care the loads don't get wet. 
Tell the carriers to cover the loads 

with a tarpaulin. 
I want a guide to Panyam. 
Does this road go to Wokkos? 
When shall we reach Wokkos? 
Are we near the top of the hill ? 
Is the hill very high? 
Are there many rivers? 
Are the rivers deep? 



asu, ali godap kaya md tontap 

atong yifur. 
na rote godap kaya md, sar leleb. 
na rote godap kaya md sar po 

kwan dare bimbit. 
an kat ma ka; ma del fwor. 

ali godap kaya ma met leleb, 

tap kaya man shuk. 

ale* godap kaya ma dap tarpaul 

koop kaya. 
na rote gwoding ar dum Panyam. 
ar ne met Wokkos? 
mu roo Wokkos? 
mu lo mokai derke d? 
derke s6n dung dung d? 
fwor dung dung d? 
am da son d? 



4. In Reference to Taxation 



Has this town paid its tax? 

No, but we will pay it all. 

We don't want trouble. 

Is your tax ready? 

My tax is ready. 

If it is i\ot ready, you must bring 

the tax to Wokkos. 
Each man must pay a tax of two 

kentes for each of his wives. 
If he likes, he can pay one large 

bundle of corn instead of two 

kentes. 
You must have your tax ready in 

seven days. 
The white man does not want you 

to pay tax at once. 
He wants every man to be able to 

work on his farm. 
If any other village kills your 

people, tell the white man; he 

will punish them. 
Next year, when you know the 

white man, he will want each 

man and woman to pay a tax 

of two kentes. 
Each man will pay two kentes for 

himself, and the same for each 

of his wives. 



yil ne pin wab d? 

hash , mun met eng kishok. 

mu rote barang kd. 

wab fa kwok d? 

wab fana kwok. 

akwok ka, ajee kun wab Wokkos. 

gogok eng wab keang bab, bab 

mu mat kinne. 
kodang nye rote, pun bacai wu- 

rang yat keang bab. 

akwok wab fu tir pobab. 

Baturi ke rote kd, eng wab pogok 

kd. 
nye po rote kowai man cecin mar 

kin. 
ko yil ke cua gorum fa, aU Baturi 

jee cin ke md. 

jikat aman Baturi, dang rote 
gogok ke mat eng keang bab. 



gogok eng kun gok kab keang 
bab, shikai kinne pogok ke mat 
kinne. 
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The white man will send a man to 

count the people, so that no one 

will have to pay more than two 

kentes. 
Each compound will pay the tax 

to the seriki, who will bring it 

to the white man. 
The white man will give the seriki 

one hoe in every ten, as payment 

for his trouble. 



Baturi ke leb gorum, tong goruma, 
man ma eng del keang bob. 



gowok eng wab golong, golong 
jee kinne Baturi* 

keang sat Baturi ke pun golong 
gok, eng barang kinne. 



5. For Purposes of Trade— 

What is the price of this? 

The price is too much. 

If you bring pepper or corn or 

salt to Wokkos, you will be able 

to sell it to the traders. 
If they do not give you a fair 

price, tell the white man. 
You can buy cloth and beads at 

Wokkos. 
Have you corn to sell? 
I want to buy corn and beans. 
How much do you want for the 

horse ? 



jelmat kinne kurong d? 

jelmat dung dung. 

kodang ajee kun Wokkos shit a 

kab bacai kab kun, aman cut ke 

gocutmd. 
kodang ma eng ka rut ka, aid 

Baturi. 

aman cut fatal kun wear a Wok- 
kos. 
rd ke chai ma cut? 
gan po rote cut cai kun rerum. 
arote kurong brung d? 



Vocabulary 



Able to be 

Above 

Accept to 

Accomplish, to ... 
Accustomed, to be 

Advantage 

Afraid, to be 

After 

Afternoon 

Afterwards 

Again 

Agree 

Aid, to 

Air 

Alight 

Alike 

Alive 

All 

All right ... 

Allow 

Alone 

Already 
Always 
Amidst 

And 

Angass 



man. 

ting. 

lah. 

kedum. 

dokaman. 

bereet. 

kermut. 

bween. 

pus tep, 2 p.m. 

pus passim , 4 p.m. 

kashi k'kwodda. 

dkwaty karah. 

pogok. 

lakingan. 

quom. 

toom. 



Anger 

Angry, to be 

Ankle 

Another 
Answer 
Answer, to .. 

Ant 

Any 

Anyhow 
Anything 
Anywhere . . . 
Approach ... 
Arise 



dur. 
dur. 

bong kong ski. 

gocokwot. 

lab. 

lab. 

taisu zum, 

kowai. 

korangi. 

kwomeci. 

kwonini. 

fekus, lok roo. 

eyal. 



Arouse oneself, to nok eyal. 
Arouse another, to ami. 



nemyn. 

kishok. 

da; nedoda. 

yit. 

nigok. 

te. 

aveng. 

kadun. 

kun. 

karan. 



Arrow... 
Ask, to 

At 

Attempt, to 
Await, to .. 
Awake, to .. 
Axe 



Back 
Bad 



pas. 

nang. 

ke. 

dar. 

tongtap. 

ami. 

sup. 



B 



kagok ; kazum. 

bis. 

kokulok. 
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Bank ... ., 
Basin (iron) 
Basket 
Be, to... 
Bead, a 
Beans ... 
Beat, to 
Beautiful 
Because 
Before ... 
Beget ... 
Begin ... 
Beginning 

Behind 

Better (compari- 
son) 
Better (in health) . 

Between 

Bind 

Bird 

Bitch 

Bite 

Black 

Blind 

Blow 

Blue 

Body 

Boiling 

Bow 

Boy 

Brass (metal) 

Break 

Breath (to breathe) 

Bridle 

Bring, to 

Broad 

Brother 

Brother, elder ... 
Brother, younger. . 

Build .: 

Bull^ 

Bundle 

Burn, to 

Bury, to 

Business, it is not 
your 

But 

Butter 

Buy 



Calabash ... 
Call, to ... 

Camp 

Cap 

Capsize 
Care for, to 
Care, to take 
Carrier 
Carry, to ... 



puking. 


Catch, to ... . 


.. aiya. 


goshok sehali. 


Cease, to ... . 


. . yeat. 


bandar. 


Certainly ... . 


. . zin. 


do. 


Chain 


.. shettau. 


wear. 


Change, to ... . 


. pierring. 


rerum. 


Character ... 


. shukcin. 


muat. 


Cheap 


.. gamkah. 


rut. 


Cheating ... . 


.. likiche. 


pemi. 


Chief 


. golong. 


pekkin. 


Choose, to ... . 


. . lapabun. 


li. 


Clean, to ... . 


.. avongnebong 


dom. 


Close, to ... . 


pat. 


dome kinne. 


Cloth 


koran, fatat. 


hashina; kabweena. 


Cock 


.. dilke. 


delld. 


Cold 


.. kat. 




Collect 


.. kwok. 


kowokne. 


Come, to ... . 


.. jee. 


kadun. 


Consent, to 


nungan. 


ran. 


Converse, to 


.. tok ; shoh. 


nyer. 


Cook, to ... . 


.. chit. 


mat ass. 


Copper ... . 


. . amgong. 


at. 


Cough 


. . sum. 


kotup. 


Count 


.. tang. 


fum. 


Country ... . 


.. yil. 


fee. 


Cow 


. . nung. 


shudi. 


Coward ... . 


. . gomut. 


shah. 


Cover, to ... . 


. . hoop. 


fil. 


Cross, to 


.. del. 


Jong. 


Cure, to ... . 


.. kabal. 


yem. 


Curse 


.. kass. 


kasbin. 


Cut 


. . cain. 


join. 






nyok. 






lisar. 




D 


jekun. 






ban. 


Dark 


.. petub. 


yem nin ; mol. 


Daughter ... . 


.. yem mat ; ru 


molkun. 


Dawn 


. . patampi. 


golok. 


Day 


.. tir. 


yuk. 


Daylight ... . 


pus. 


gomus nong. 


Dead 


. . mut. 


bacai. 


Dear (in price) 


. . gam cut. 


wus nung. 


Death 


. . mut. 


woom. 


Debt 


.. ket. 


larra ka. 


Deceit 


. . gokwolup. 




Decrease ... 


. . yaklok. 


dang. 


Deep 


.. s6n. 


nabam. 


Delay 


. . tongdu. 


cut. 


Deny 


,. cifu, cipu. 



di. 

nang. 

pook liok. 

boom. 

batbwir ; acir. 

lakai. 

tap. 

godap kaya. 

dapke. 



doon. 
mut. 
lapok. 
fok. 
li. 

loom. 
s6n. 
cin. 
man; 
ass. 
pelu. 
dean?. 



mantak. 
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Drink 

Drum 

Drive away, to 

Dry 

Dry season . . . 
Dust 



Each 

Each one ... 

Ear 

Early 

Earth, the ... 
Earth (soil)... 

East 

Eat 

Egg 

Elephant ... 
Empty 
End, to 
End, the ... 
Endeavour, to 
Enemy 
Enough, it is 

Enter 

Equal 

Escort 

Evening 

Every 

Everything... 

Evil 

Exceed, to ... 
Except 
Excuse 
Explain 
Eye 



Face ... 
Falsehood 
Far ... 
Farm ... 
Father... 
Fear ... 
Feast ... 
Feel ... 
Female 
Fever ... 

Few ... 

Fifteen 
Fight, to 
Fill, to 
Find, to 
Finger... 
Finish, to 
Fire ... 
First ... 
Fish ... 



shai. 
banga. 
curt, 
fu. 
waip. 
yil. 

E 

kowai. 
, goyok. 
. kwom. 

bimbit. 
, yil. 
. yil mar. 
. biddur. 

sai. 
. ess. 

nye. 
. kok. 

. kakoot dum. 
. pekoot. 
. dar. 
. gofun. 
. tong. 
. seat. 
. manggok. 

butnye. 
. pus sin. 
. kowai. 

dokwon kishoK 
. gobis. 
. del. 
. bedong. 

anjar. 
. wee. 
. eat. 



cal. 

kwolam. 

sdn. 

mar. 

poop, 

mut. 

mut dung. 

fudda. 

mat. 

shukkwoong ; 

farum ? 
lokis. 

sar po pate, 
liok. 
gam. 
bekat. 
kongsar. 
kedum. 
wus. 
putum. 
bwoop. 



Flesh 

Fly, a 

Follow, to ... 

Food 

Foot 

Force, by ... 
Forehead ... 
Forest, bush 
Forget, to ... 

Four 

Fourteen ... 

Fowl 

Freedom . . . 
Friend... ... 

Frighten 

From 

Full 



Half ... 
Hamlet, a 
Hand ... 
Hang, to 
Harvest 
Hatchet 
Hate, to 
He ... 
Head ... 
Health 
Hear, to 
Heart ... 
Heat ... 
Heaven 
Help, to 



nam. 

ishe. 

lasi. 

bisai. 

shi. 

tur. 

pakin. 

shit. 

cadur. 

fur. 

sar po fur. 

key. 

(tonggem ?). 

shir. 

awokne. 

wai. 

gam-gam. 



Gain, to 


. . . bekat. 


Get, to ... , 


... kat. 


Gift 


... zum. 


Girl 


. . . vemmat. 


Give, to 


. . . pun. 


Go 


... met. 


Go out, to . . . 


.. put. 


Goat 


... cub ; ankwe. 


God 


. . . nen. 


Good 


... rut. 


Goods 


... long. 


Grandfather 


... gajet. 


Grass 


... shit. 


Grave 


... pitun ; fitun. 


Great 


... gowuring. 


Grind, to ... 


. . . gokskin. 


Ground 


... yil. 


Grow 


... kokun. 


Guide 


. . . gwoding ar ; kope- 

kin. 
... shai. 


Guinea corn 


Guinea fowl 


... torn. 



H 



areb ; yid gok. 
kwong. 



waib. 

sap. 

petah. 

nye, kinne. 

kae. 

yala. 

dur. 
wong. 
potung. 
lah. 
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Hence... 
Her ... 
Here ... 
Hide, to 
Hinder, to . 
His ... 
Hold, to 
Hole, a 
Honey 
Horse ... 
Hot ... 
House... 
How ... 
How long 
Hundred 
Hunger 
Husband 
Hysena 



I ... 
Idle 



awaininne. 




If 


... kadang. 


ye. 




Ill 


... gob, hb. 


peene. 




In 


... dun, nung. 


sok. 




Increase, to 


... adinkeke. 


den. 




Instead of ... 


... pok. 


munye. 




Iron 


... sehali. 


aiye. 




Ivory 


... asnye. 


tun. 








ishe. 








brung. 






j 


wong, kuwong. 






wok. 




Join 


... kang. 


rang. 




Journey 


... mwen. 


shakkwodon. 




Joy 


... rot. 


par. 








nyin. 








mus. 






K 


kerbok. 












Keep 


... zengan. 






Kill 


... too; chua, 






King 


... golong. 


gan, na, an, 


/ana. 


Knife 


... chuk. 


gozum. 




Know 


... man. 



(To be continued.) 
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MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 

Meeting on December 12th, 1913. 

A meeting of the African Society was held at the Royal 
Society of Arts on Friday, December 12th, 1913, when a paper 
was read by Miss Alice Werner on "The Galla People of 
East Africa and Their Vassal Tribes." 

The Chair was occupied by Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., D.Sc. In his opening remarks he alluded to one 
or two items of topical interest to the Society as to dinners 
and times of meetings. He then went on to say : — 

I have also to draw the attention of those interested in the Society 
to the fact that this Society does not in any way confine its interest to 
what may be considered Savage, or Tropical, Africa, but that its scope 
covers the whole of Africa without excepting any portion. This is 
said by request in the hope that it may attract more interest in regard 
to the study of South Africa and the proposing of papers for reading, 
or for the Journal, on South African questions. 

Probably from South Africa we may before long receive some further 
startling intelligence regarding the antiquity of man in that region. 
South Africa — as those who were present at the reading of a paper by 
Professor Balfour will know — seems to have had an ancient human 
history, and although we are not yet in a position to say exactly what 
these discoveries of Strandlooper skulls and Strandlooper art indicate, 
some of the skulls seem to evince distinct resemblance to Caucasians 
as well as Africans; so that South Africa and its ancient and modern 
problems should take a considerable place in the debates of the African 
Society. 

As regards our lecturer to-day, it would be a waste of time to 
introduce her to the members of the Society to whom she is, or ought 
to be, deservedly well known. I would only remind you Miss Werner 
has just returned from two years' absence in the coast regions of 
Equatorial East Africa. I will now ask her to read her paper. 

The first part of Miss Werner's paper will be found in the Journal 
for January, p. 121, and the second part is given in this Journal on 
p. 262. 
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In proposing a vote of thanks to Miss Werner, the Chairman invited 
remarks from those present. He remarked himself that the Gala had 
played a very great part in the ancient civilization of Savage Africa. 
They were one of the earliest representatives of the Caucasian race, 
and, through sheer force of circumstances, had lost some of their early 
civilization and came down in the world. He then said : — 

I think the race in even recent times has extended further south than 
we find it to-day. From examining vocabularies I am struck by the 
appearance of Gala roots as far south as the north end of Lake Nyasa. 
And, of course, in the history of East Africa we must recall that an 
important Gala tribe, almost extinct at the present day— the Es-segeju 
— helped the Portuguese to overcome the cannibal raid of the Bazimba. 
The Bazimba seem to have started from South-west Congoland, and, 
after overwhelming the Portuguese almost entirely, they turned north 
and sacked the Arab town of Kilwa, and were not finally disposed 
of until, with the assistance of the Es-segeju, they were completely 
exterminated near Mombasa. 

All these Gala peoples, both in Abyssinia, and, further south, in 
Equatorial East Africa, have been remarkably neglected by European 
students. The most we can glean of the language of the Southern 
Gala is that work by Tutschek from one or more Gala peoples of 
Abyssinia somewhere about 1848, and that gives one a tolerably correct 
impression, I am told, of some of the Southern dialects. All this has 
such an immensely important bearing on the past history of Africa, 
from ancient Egyptian days onwards, that I do hope the work of Miss 
Werner, when her article appears in the Journal of the African Society, 
will draw the attention of governors, travellers, and missionaries to 
the Gala peoples as they exist to-day, and, above all, to writing down 
their dialects. There is no group of languages of more historical 
interest than the languages of the Hamites for the light they will throw 
on the Caucasian's relations with Africa; and yet, perhaps, there is no 
group more superficially studied. 

As regards the Wasanya, I think I am correct in saying Miss Werner 
has collected a few words of what she believes to be their real 
language. There are interesting parallels between some of the words 
she prints and the short vocabulary of the Kimbugu which was 
published originally by Archdeacon Farrar, and which has been 
reprinted by myself and other writers. The Kimbugu are a people of 
pastoral habits. Their language is a very mysterious one in its 
affinities, but Professor Meinhof traces resemblances to South Sudanese 
tongues. They seem to be a vestige of a Negro population which 
preceded the existing populations due to the great Bantu invasions of 
East and Central Africa. If it can really be shown that the original 
language of the Wasanya is found further north than other relics of 
the people who preceded the Bantu, it would be of great interest to 
anthropologists. The Gala impinge on the Bantu negroes because the 
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Gala have permeated north-east Africa, and certainly seem to be the 
principal element in composing those Bantu aristocracies known to us 
mainly as the Bahima, in Uganda, and surrounding countries. The 
Bahima are palpably of Gala affinities. I have sometimes ventured to 
speak of them as being like the ancient Egyptians because you find 
among them a type of face which irresistibly recalls the portraiture 
of the Pharoahs. But, after all, the ancient Egyptians were closely allied 
to the Gala. The Gala seem to have been the original inhabitants 
of Somaliland when visited by Egyptian exploratory expeditions. The 
Punt portraits which appear in engravings on stone and frescoes in 
Egyptian temples recall the Gala more than anything else. The Somali 
is possibly little more than a hybrid between the original nomadic 
population and Arab civilizers and immigrants. 

No further remarks being added by anyone present, Miss Werner 
concluded : — 

I think there is some material still in manuscript which ought to 
be published. Mr. Hollis informed me that the late Mr. Ormerod 
left behind a grammar and dictionary; he had heard about it but could 
not trace it. Very probably it is still in the possession of either Mr. 
Ormerod's family or some members of the United Methodist Mission, 
and ought to be inquired after. I have myself a manuscript vocabulary 
compiled by Mr. Howe, which was handed to me by Mr. Hollis; and 
I believe there were manuscripts left behind by Mr. Wakefield, though 
whether any of them are still in existence it is difficult to say. 

As to the Es-segeju whom Sir Harry Johnston mentioned, it is very 
curious that several people mentioned them to me. The first was a 
Kauma, who gave me a very intelligent account of the migrations of 
his people. He told me how they came south from Sungwaya, and 
at that time, about 300 years ago, the Es-segeju were living on the 
lower Tano, and these Es-segeju migrated south at the same time as 
the Giriyama, to avoid the Gala. That may mean they were separated 
from the Es-segeju at an early time and had forgotten their origin. 
I was examining the other day a very good Gala dictionary by an 
Italian, but it was of the Abyssinian Gala. The dictionary was pub- 
lished in Italian. The author said he was unable to use certain infor- 
mation as it had been obtained from people who were not really Gala, 
or were a long way away from their homes. At any rate, it was 
incorrect, and therefore of no use. It certainly is most important that 
all the material for the study of Gala should be exhumed as speedily 
as possible. 

Colonel H. E. Rawson, C.B., R.E., then proposed a vote of thanks 
and said : — I am sure I carry you all with me in proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks to our Chairman for presiding this afternoon. The 
African Society is always pleased to see Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
and ex-Presidents — as Sir Harry is — attending these meetings and 
showing their interest in what we are doing. We are very glad to 
see Sir Harry here this afternoon because we know that he has been 
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unfortunately suffering lately from a slight illness which he has, I am 
pleased to say, quite got over. 

There are many in this room who, like myself, have not been actually 
in the Gala country, but who have listened to Miss Werner with great 
interest and noticed the points which touch on the habits of the tribes 
in South Africa. I listened to many of her remarks, and could not 
help feeling that there must be a great link between the Bantus and the 
Gala, and we know they must have roamed the country and come into 
contact with one another, or else there must have been some common 
stock from which they sprang. All these questions are extremely 
interesting to all of us, and, as Sir Harry said at the commencement, 
Africa is going to give us many a surprise. We have only got to read 
such interesting articles as we have had lately in the daily Press, 
"Why is the African Man Black ?" to know that there is an immense 
amount of discovery still to be made on the subject of both colour and 
ethnology. 

I will in your name thank Sir Harry very much for being here this 
afternoon and for adding so much to the interest of the remarks we 
have had from Miss Werner. 

The proceedings then terminated. 



Meeting on February nth, 



The first colloquium of the Society this year was held on 
February nth, when Mr. A. C. Madan introduced a subject 
for discussion which he has long been studying and with 
which his name is already closely associated. Mrs. J. R. 
Green occupied the chair. Though calling his paper "Early 
Materials of Bantu Speech," Mr. Madan dealt largely with 
his favourite subject : The syllabic ba^is of Bantu ; and most 
of his remarks are contained in the paper bearing that title 
which is printed on p. 296 of this issue. 

Some discussion followed the opening address which 
showed considerable sympathy with Mr. Madan's views : 
though one member ventured to express an entirely contrary 
opinion, submitting that a dissyllabic basis is the characteristic 
feature of all the most primitive languages — Sumerian, 
Chinese, and Negro African — or at least a basis of two con- 
sonants with an intervening vowel. 

Mr. Madan closed by asking several questions, which are 
printed on the last page of the Journal under the heading 
" Questions." 
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Dinner on February igth. 

A Dinner of the Society was held at the Hotel Cecil, 
Strand, W.C., on Thursday, February 19th, 1914. Mr. P. 
Amaury Talbot was the principal guest of the Society. The 
Chair was occupied by Sir Matthew Nathan, G.C.M.G. (Presi- 
dent of the Society). Mr. Talbot read a most interesting 
paper entitled "Life and Customs of the Ibibios," accom- 
panied by a number of excellent lantern slides. 

Amongst those present were : — 

Mr. Herbert Alexander, Mrs. Herbert Alexander, Capt, R. Alexander, 
Mrs. R. Alexander, Miss Amaury, Sir John Anderson, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., Major B. H. O. Armstrong, R.E., Miss Armstrong, Mrs. 
Hugh Baker, Miss Barr, Miss May Bateman, Dr. H. A. Bodeker, 
Mrs. Bodeker, Mr. Curtis Brown, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Bryce, O.M., 
Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, LL.D., Canon Burton, Mrs. Burton, Mr. 
Leland Buxton, Mrs. Buxton, the Lady Chelmsford, Major W. A. 
Cockburn, Mr. Harold Cox, Mrs. Harold Cox, Mr. A. H. Darker, 
Dr. G. F. Darker, Mrs. Darker, Mr. J. Colin Davidson, Mr. H. 
d'Egville, Sir George Denton, K.C.M.G., Mr. Guy Dollman, Mr. F. W. 
Emett, Mrs. Emett, Mr. C. E. Fagan, I.S.O., Mr. J. J. Fischer, Mrs. 
Foncer, Mr. J. Seymour Fort, Mrs. Seymour Fort, Dr. J. G. Frazer, 
LL.D., Mrs. J. G. Frazer, Major Galton, Mr. Theodore Galton, Miss 
Galton, Rev. T. Gage Gardiner, Mrs. Gage Gardiner, Miss Gardiner, 
Miss A. Gardiner, Col. Trench Gascoigne, D.S.O., Mrs. Trench Gas- 
coigne, Mr. C. S. Goldman, M.P., Mrs. A. B. Harcourt, Dr. S. F. 
Harmer, F.R.S., Mr. Walter Heape, F.R.S., Mr. W. Heinemann, Mr. 
Edward Hudson, Col. C. Hume, Mr. T. A. Joyce, Mrs. T. A. Joyce, 
Mr. A. Berriedale Keith, D.C.L., Mrs. Berriedale Keith, Dr. J. Scott 
Keltie, LL.D., Mr. H. Ketway-Bamber, M.V.O., Mrs. Kelway-Bamber, 
the Hon. Mrs. Liddell, Mr. A. H. Loring, Col. the Rt. Hon. Sir Claude 
Macdonald, G.C.M.G., Miss McPherson, Mr. J. M. Maxwell-Lyte, 
Prof. E. A. Minchin, F.Z.S., Mrs. Minchin, Dr. R. U. Moffat, C.M.G., 
Mrs. J. Parkinson, Mr. John Parkinson, Mr. S. Pawling, 
Mrs. Leslie Radclyffe, Mr. Leslie Radclyffe, A.M.I.C.E., Mr. Hector B. 
Ritchie, Mr. R. A. Roberts, Mrs. R. A. Roberts, Major Sir Thomas 
Robinson, Sir Ronald Ross, M.D., K.C.B., F.R.S., Lady Ross, Miss 
Schlesinger, Mrs. Sciortino, Mr. J. C. Sciortino, Mr. Scriven, Prof. 
Elliot Smith, F.R.S., Mrs. P. Amaury Talbot, Mr. G. S. Taylor, Miss 
Taylor, Hon. Joan Thesiger, Mr. Ralph Thicknesse, Mrs. Ralph Thick- 
nesse, Mr. Ray Thicknesse, Mr. R. Clark Turner, Major Wace, Mrs. 
Wace, Mr. Malcolm Wagner, Mr. A. Wilson, Miss Woodman, Col. 
Yate, C.S.I. , M.P., Mrs. Yate. 

The Chairman, in introducing the guest of the evening, remarked 
that the objects of the African Society were to encourage the study of 
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African subjects, and more particularly of the races of Africa. More 
and more the study of anthropology was coming to be recognised as 
essential to those who were entrusted with the administration of native 
races. In order to administer rightly and wisely a man must know 
something of the thought and character of the people committed to him. 
This was just what Mr. P. Amaury Talbot, their guest that night, was 
constantly seeking to do. Mr. Amaury Talbot had travelled a good 
deal in Africa; he had added to the wealth of the national 
museums of that country by his botanical and zoological collections; 
and he had also added a great deal of information in regard to the 
races and peoples of Africa by his contributions to the Geographical and 
African journals. That night he was going to tell them of the customs 
and beliefs of the Ibibios. 

Mr. P. Amaury Talbot then proceeded to read his paper upon 
14 Some Ibibio Customs and Beliefs," the text of which is given in full 
on p. 241. His paper was illustrated by a series of admirably chosen 
photographs reproduced as lantern slides. 

The Chairman, in closing the proceedings, took the opportunity to 
pay a high tribute to the value of the work accomplished by Mrs. P. 
Amaury Talbot in conjunction with her husband, and without whose 
help many of Mr. Amaury Talbot's investigations might not have 
reached such a satisfactory conclusion. 
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